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READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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METHODS OF TEACHING READING 

The discussions in the preceding articles of this series have 
raised a number of questions concerning the results of reading 
instruction in Indianapolis. It is proposed in this article and 
the next to discuss the methods of teaching which are employed 
by the teachers of Indianapolis, and to outline changes in 
classroom procedure wherever such changes are advisable. 
In order to emphasize at least four stages in the acquisition of 
reading ability, the discussions relating to methods of teaching 
reading have been organized about the problems of the follow- 
ing periods: (i) the initial period in attaching meanings to 
printed words (first grade); (2) the development of the fun- 
damental habits and associations involved in fluent oral 
reading (second and third grades); (3) the broadening of 
experience through extensive silent reading (fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades); (4) the independent application of reading 
ability to all phases of school work (seventh and eighth grades). 

THE INITIAL PERIOD IN ATTACHING MEANINGS TO PRINTED 
WORDS (first grade) 

The aim of first-grade reading is twofold: namely, to train 
pupils to attach meanings to printed symbols and to develop 
independence in the recognition of simple, unfamiliar words. 
Progressive school systems have adopted the former aim as 
fundamental and important. The point of view of St. Louis 
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is illustrated in the following quotation from a recent report 
of the Subcommittee on Reading: 

Reading is primarily a thought-process, and the first aim in teaching it 
should be to enable the child to get the thought quickly and accurately 
from written or printed symbols. From the very beginning reading should 
be done only for the sake of getting meaning. The habits formed in the 
first reading experiences and the set of the mind toward the act and the 
purposes of reading must be right from the start. Consequently any method 
which lays the initial stress on reading as word-calling is to be avoided 

The same point of view is expressed on page 11 of the 
manual for the Child Classics Primer which is used widely 
in Indianapolis. 

The importance of directing attention to the content of 
what is read has been repeatedly emphasized by the super- 
visory staff of Indianapolis. The following devices represent 
a few of the methods which have been worked out by the pri- 
mary supervisor and by the teachers of the first grade for 
improving the comprehension of what is read: 

1. Centering attention on meaning: 

a) Teacher tells part of a story, stopping with an important question. 

b) Discussions concerning pictures at the beginning of a story. 

c) Familiar stories recalled in order to stimulate interest in the new 
story. 

d) The use of blackboard sketching, sand table, and clay. 

2. Process of clinching the content: 

a) Conversation about the story. 

b) Dramatization with or without text. 

c) Answering questions or filling in elliptical sentences with letter 
cards. 

In reply to a question concerning the directions given to 
pupils previous to their study of a selection, 75 per cent of the 
teachers outlined directions which related to the mastery of 
the content rather than to the mastery of mechanical difficul- 
ties. Some of the devices employed to secure effective results 
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were the following: Pupils were directed to read silently in 
order to tell what had been read or to make drawings which 
would represent the central thought of a passage. Pupils 
were asked to discover the answers to questions which were 
on the board or to some assigned problem. The emphasis 
which is thus given to the content side of reading is very com- 
mendable and should be encouraged. 

The extent to which the teachers of Indianapolis succeed 
in attaching meaning to the materials read varies widely. 
Classroom observations revealed at least two causes of this 
variation. The first relates to the character of the reading 
materials used, and the second relates to the technique of the 
teacher. A large proportion of the teachers depend from the 
first on lessons contained in the prescribed reader. Too fre- 
quently the intrinsic worth of these lessons has been sacrificed 
in order to provide certain vocabulary opportunities. Many 
teachers were observed who had unusual ability in attaching 
interest to all selections which were studied. In such cases 
the recitations were effective, and valuable results were 
secured. Very frequently, on the other hand, teachers were 
observed who followed routine methods and who failed to 
secure interest. Such recitations were begun by the writing 
of uninteresting expressions on the board. A drill period lasting 
for ten or fifteen minutes followed in which there was little 
evidence of keen interest on the part of the pupils. It is 
unnecessary to reiterate the fact that uninteresting sentences 
taught by routine methods rarely secure effective effort from 
the pupils of a reading class. 

The discussion of the preceding paragraph emphasizes the 
need of carefully selected materials for the first reading lessons. 
The basic principle underlying the selection of all reading 
material is that the content should be interesting and valuable 
to the child — an end in itself, and not merely a means of teach- 
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ing pupils to read. From the very first the aim is intelligent, 
fluent reading rather than word-calling. Easy blackboard 
sentences which are an outgrowth of class discussions are 
appropriate for introductory lessons. An account of a field 
trip which the pupils discuss freely and which the teacher 
writes on the board may be read to very great advantage. 
Some teachers work out plans with a class for a group enter- 
prise and make the written report of these plans the subject- 
matter for a reading lesson. In some schools materials from 
the museum stimulate discussions which can be made the 
basis of a reading lesson. One teacher has been observed who 
placed a mounted bluebird before the class, and the reading 
lesson grew out of a carefully directed discussion concerning 
the bird. The justification for basing reading lessons on 
experiences of the types suggested above grows out of the fact 
that "the child connects with such passages those forms of 
interpreting reactions which will make them centers of vivid 
personal attitudes. This not only deepens the interest in the 
reading act itself, but it strengthens the association between 
the symbols and meanings involved. " 

In order to illustrate both the subject-matter and the 
method of presenting reading lessons which are based on 
experiences familiar to the pupils, the following lesson is pre- 
sented. It was taught to a group of first-grade pupils by Miss 
Elsie Wygant of the Elementary School of the University 
of Chicago. 

Subject-matter of the recitation. — ^The teacher selected 
"Goldfish" as the central topic for the reading lesson. The 
topic was well selected, inasmuch as all of the pupils in the 
class had seen goldfish or possessed some of their own. The 
teacher told the pupils about the goldfish that she had seen in 
one of the stores, and she asked them if they would like to have 
a bowl of goldfish for the schoolroom. The pupils agreed 
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heartily to this suggestion and became intensely interested 
immediately. 

Method of presentation. — ^The teacher questioned the pupils 
to find out what things were needed to make a bowl of goldfish. 
In answer to her questions the pupils suggested the following: 
bowl, water, shells, weeds, and fish. The teacher wrote these 
words on the board as they were suggested, thus affording 
opportunity for the association of meanings and symbols. 
At the same time the teacher gave cards to the pupils upon 
which had been written plainly the words under discussion. 
The pupils attached these cards to the appropriate objects. 

The teacher then said that they were ready to put the 
things together. As she wrote the following suggestions on the 
board the pupils read them, and the one who read the sentence 
first was assigned the task suggested in the direction. 

Get the bowl. 
Put water in the bowl. 
Put shells in the water. 
Put weeds in the bowl. 
Put fish in the water. 

Later in the day the pupils related their experience of the 
morning and composed the following story, which was written 
on the board by the teacher: 

Goldfish 
We have four goldfish. 
We put them in a dish. 
We put water in the dish. 
We put shells in the water. 
We put weeds in the water. 
Fish like green water weeds to eat. 
We named the fish. 
The father fish is Dick. 
The mother fish is Lassie. 
One little fish is Weewee. 
The other little fish is Weenee. 
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The third lesson was a reading lesson. Hectographed 
copies of the story were distributed to the pupils. These were 
read and discussed by the pupils and finally entered into their 
books of reading lessons. 

The point which should be emphasized here is that atten- 
tion must be centered on the content of the selections which 
are intrinsically worth while, if thoughtful intelligent readers 
are to result from instruction in reading. If the primer which 
a teacher uses contains trite, uninspiring subject-matter, she 
should vitalize the work of the reading class through the use 
of supplementary exercises similar to those described above. 
Equally interesting selections from content readers serve the 
same purpose. 

The results of the oral-reading tests showed that the pupils 
who are beginning the second grade this year ranked low in 
accuracy of pronunciation and in ability to attack new words. 
Classroom observations revealed similar weaknesses on the 
part of first-grade pupils. Definite training in word analysis 
has been widely recommended during recent years as an aid in 
developing independence in the recognition of unfamiliar words. 
The justification for such training lies in the fact that the child 
frequently encounters groups of words which he cannot readily 
recognize. There is common agreement that the child must 
learn to recognize as large units as he can, preferably meaning- 
ful phrases, and at least words. But, in addition, he must 
know how to analyze words when he needs to do so. Dr. C. H. 
Judd has expressed the matter in these terms: "The associa- 
tions which will give value and meaning to the printed page 
demand that the pupil recognize words and phrases; the visual 
recognition of words often demands close scrutiny which breaks 
up the printed page into small groups of letters or even into 
single letters. " 
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The manual used by the teachers of Indianapolis outlines 
briefly a suggested plan for teaching phonics. More or less 
freedom is granted to the teachers, however, in attacking this 
problem. As might be expected, the results vary widely, as 
shown in Diagram VII.i Many teachers who were observed 
had at their command a series of simple devices, such as recall- 
ing similar words previously studied, dividing words on the 
blackboard into small units of two or three letters, comparing 
a word with the same word in a committed expression, recog- 
nizing one word because it closely resembles another whose 
pronunciation is known, such as "some" and "come," etc. 
Teachers who had a variety of these devices at their command 
met difficulties quickly and effectively. Many teachers had 
no such devices and some were almost helpless, if not inaccu- 
rate, in their attempts to aid the pupil. Several principals 
stated that many teachers had little or no knowledge or 
training in regard to the use of phonics. As evidenced by the 
facts cited above, there is real need of giving the problem of 
word analysis serious consideration in Indianapolis. Uniform 
methods of developing independence and accuracy in pro- 
nunciation should be considered, and teachers should be 
trained to make effective use of the adopted method. 

Two additional suggestions in regard to the introduction of 
phonetic training should be offered at this point. The first 
is that training of this type should not be started until the 
pupil has learned to recognize at sight a considerable number 
of sight words. The pupil becomes conscious of phonetic 
elements when he sees them in words which he has already 
learned. By comparison of words which have appeared in 
previous lessons attention may be called to the similarity in 
sound of corresponding portions of the words. After a phonetic 
element has been learned in connection with familiar words, 

' All diagrams referred to in this article appeared in the February number of the Elemen- 
tery School Journal, 
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it may be applied in the recognition of unfamiliar words con- 
taining the same phonetic unit. The second suggestion is that 
training in word analysis should be given during periods 
definitely organized for this purpose. If word analysis and 
reading exercises are assigned to different class periods, it is 
less probable that pupils will think of reading and word-calling 
as synonymous. 

The problems of first-grade reading which have been dis- 
cussed up to this point relate to (i) the types of selections for 
initial lessons in reading which will interest the pupil and lead 
to maximum participation, (2) the methods which should be 
employed in presenting reading lessons in order that attention 
will be centered on the content of what is read, and (3) the 
need of developing independence in the recognition of simple, 
unfamiliar words. The fourth problem relates to the develop- 
ment of rate, or fluency, in the recognition of increasingly 
large units. Diagram VI brought out the fact that the pupils 
who are now classified as IIB pupils read relatively slowly. 
Classroom observations revealed the fact that pupils of the 
lA grade also read very slowly. The pupils of this grade 
recognize words in very small units and frequently pause for 
several seconds before pronouncing some of the simplest words. 
Fluency in either oral or silent reading is dependent on the 
rapid transition from the symbol to its meaning or pronuncia- 
tion. Training in rapidity of recognition is therefore important 
in securing maximum achievement on the part of first-grade 
pupils. 

Teachers of Indianapolis frequently conduct reading 
exercises in which pupils are given opportunity to study sen- 
tences silently before reading them orally. Exercises of this 
type lead to accuracy of recognition and to fluency in oral 
expression. It is much more difficult, however, to recognize 
printed words and to give them fluent expression at the same 
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time. In order that progress may be made in the acquisition 
of this phase of reading ability, frequent reading lessons are 
recommended in which the pupil reads at sight selections 
whose vocabulary is more or less familiar. Interesting selec- 
tions which have already been studied or simple selections 
chosen from supplementary readers involving familiar words 
furnish excellent material for this purpose. The rapid reading 
of very simple selections of the type mentioned above facilitates 
the establishment of the habits which are involved when one 
reads fluently and intelligently at sight an unfamiliar selection. 
Fluent reading of the type just described presupposes not 
only ability to recognize individual words, but, in addition, 
ability to recognize words in groups. In order to increase the 
rate of recognizing words, phrases, and sentences, first-grade 
teachers of Indianapolis have worked out a large number of 
exercises of which the following are typical : 

I. Drill upon words with perception cards. 
a. Flash-card exercises involving phrases. 

3. Questions asked to be answered by printed phrases. 

4. The teacher reads a phrase in the lesson, and the children try to find 
the sentence in which the phrase occurs. The pupil who finds the phrase 
first reads it aloud. 

The value of some of the exercises employed in this con- 
nection may be questioned inasmuch as the opportunity for 
reading or drill is limited by the irrelevant activities which 
accompany the exercise. The following teaching device is an 
illustration: A game called "A Shower of Apple Blossoms" 
was played by dropping slips of paper on which phrases had 
been printed from above the children to the floor. Each child 
endeavored to be the first one to secure and read a phrase. 
Practically all of the time required for this exercise was devoted 
to physical activity rather than to the development of the 
habits and associations which are essential in fluent reading. 
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A productive type of exercises for drilling on phrases has 
been organized by Dean Fordyce of Teachers College of the 
University of Nebraska, and is reproduced in part below: 

This is the house 

that Jack built. 
This is the cheese 

that lay in the house 

that Jack built. 

The aim is to grasp and interpret each of these phrases as 
a unit. Frequent drills of this type increase the span of recog- 
nition and lead to improvement in the rate of reading and 
in fluency of expression. They should not be thought of, 
however, as reading lessons, but rather as special drill exer- 
cises appropriate for improving the span of recognition. 

Silent reading has received considerable attention in first- 
grade classes of Indianapolis. The purpose of this type of 
instruction is to direct the attention of the reader to the 
meaning of the passages read. Three types of silent-reading 
exercises have been developed by the teachers. The first con- 
sists of the preliminary study of selections which are to be 
read orally. At first the pupils read short units, usually not 
more than one sentence. Later longer units are read silently. 
The second type of silent-reading exercise affords opportunity 
for expression through some definite channel other than oral 
reading. For illustration, a short narrative with a plot is read 
silently and retold or acted or illustrated. The third type con- 
tributes to the pupil's personal pleasure and is usually not 
reported in class. Easy, interesting selections are usually 
chosen for this purpose. 

The value of silent-reading exercises in the first grade 
depends largely on the contribution which they make to the 
needs of the pupils. If the exercises are wisely chosen, it is 
probable that their use will result in rapid growth. If they 
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are poorly selected, their use may prove of little value. Hence 
it is necessary that a teacher think of the various silent-reading 
exercises which may be used in terms of the kinds of growth 
which they will probably stimulate, and to select for immediate 
use those exercises which will secure the type of improvement 
of which the class stands most in need. From this point of 
view it is helpful to classify silent-reading exercises into the 
following types: (i) Those which emphasize reading as a 
thought-getting process. Such exercises range in length from 
a brief command which directs the pupil to do something to 
the long story which is read by the pupil in order that he may 
tell it to the class. (2) Those which secure better command of 
the mechanics of reading. Selections of medium difBculty can 
be studied profitably by the pupil. Very difficult selections 
should be avoided, or studied only with the assistance of the 
teacher. (3) Those which increase the rate and span of recog- 
nition. Simple selections are appropriate for this purpose 
inasmuch as the pupil can pass rapidly from the symbol to 
its meaning and pronunciation. 

Wide differences in the quantity of work required by first- 
grade teachers were evidenced in various ways. In the first 
place, it was found that some teachers required as few as two 
or three supplementary texts during the first year, while other 
teachers reported as many as twelve. If pupils who have been 
held for different requirements in the first grade come together 
in the second grade, as they do in many cases, it is evident that 
there will be wide differences in the reading ability of the mem- 
bers of the class. In the second place, the teachers made 
various statements in regard to the standard required for 
promotion. The following statements are typical: ability to 
read any primer at sight; ability to read silently, to grasp new 
words, and to read fluently aloud; ability to read and under- 
stand a primer; ability to read an unfamiliar primer to a point 
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corresponding in difficulty to the last lesson in the adopted 
primer; etc. It is evident that there is need for a clearer 
definition of the quantitative and qualitative requirements in 
reading in the first grade. These should be expressed in definite 
objective terms; for illustration, each pupil, in order to be 
promoted, should read at least six hundred pages during the 
first year and should be able to make a score of thirty when 
reading the Standardized Reading Paragraphs. It is only 
when definite standards are set up that all first-grade teachers 
can work intelligently and consistently toward clearly defined 
ends. It is recommended that a number of conferences be held 
by the supervisors and teachers for the purpose of defining the 
quantitative and qualitative requirements of first-grade reading 
more clearly than they are defined at the present time for 
Indianapolis. 

The discussion of reading in the first grade has been critical 
of the materials used, the methods employed, and the results 
secured in many schools. At the same time it has been pointed 
out repeatedly that many first-grade teachers secure superior 
results. Although the tests which were given revealed the fact 
that the pupils of Indianapolis ranked distinctly low, no final 
conclusions were drawn in regard to the adequacy of reading 
instruction in the first grade of Indianapolis for two reasons: 
In the first place, the tests were given at the beginning of the 
school year immediately following three months of vacation, 
and, in the second place, a number of pupils were included in 
the test who had not received previous training in the schools 
of Indianapolis. For the reasons mentioned above, no radical 
changes are recommended for the first grade during the 
present year. On the other hand, it is recommended that the 
best thought and effort of the teachers be given to problems of 
teaching reading. Conferences should be held, demonstration 
lessons should be presented, and the effective methods used in 
some schools should be observed and discussed by teachers 
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who are in need of help. Many of the suggestions offered in 
the preceding paragraphs in regard to methods of teaching 
can be utilized to advantage. As a fundamental part of this 
program, the teachers should look forward to a careful scrutiny 
of the results of their instruction at the end of the year. If the 
pupils of Indianapolis rank low after a year of persistent and 
consistent effort on the part of teachers to secure superior 
results, radical changes in the materials and methods of reading 
should be seriously considered. 

The suggestions which have been offered concerning the 
teaching of first-grade reading may be summarized as follows: 

1. Initial reading lessons should be based on selections or 
exercises which interest the pupils, which have intrinsic worth, 
and which lead to maximum participation on the part of all 
members of the class. 

2. Each lesson should be presented in such a way that 
attention will be centered primarily on the content of what 
is read. 

3. There is real need for the introduction of a definite 
system of word analysis and for training the teachers in its 
effective use. 

4. Training in rapidity of recognition is necessary in order 
that the pupil may pass readily from the printed word to its 
meaning and pronunciation. 

5. Exercises which are conducted in order to develop power 
in word analysis, to fix habits, and to increase the rate of 
recognition should not be confused with reading exercises, 
but should be conducted at special periods utilized wholly for 
drill purposes. 

6. Silent-reading exercises may be conducted with profit 
in the first grade. The particular type of exercise which 
should be selected depends on the instructional needs of the 
pupils. 
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7. Quantitative and qualitative standards of attainment 
should be determined in order that teachers may work intel- 
ligently and consistently toward clearly defined ends. 

S. The materials and methods which are now in use in 
first-grade reading classes of Indianapolis should be carefully 
scrutinized during the remainder of the present year to deter- 
mine the adequacy or inadequacy of present practices. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNDAMENTAL HABITS AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS INVOLVED IN FLUENT ORAL READING 
(second AND THIRD GRADES) 

The fundamental purpose of reading is the acquisition of 
meanings or experiences from printed materials. All instruc- 
tion in reading, therefore, should place emphasis on the content 
of what is read. As was pointed out earlier in this section, 
however, a thorough mastery of the mechanics of reading is 
prerequisite to effective progress in the acquisition of reading 
ability. Recent investigations have shown that the second and 
third grades form the most appropriate period for emphasizing 
this phase of reading instruction. The result which is desired 
by the end of the third grade is ability to read fluently and 
intelligently, either orally or silently, any material of ordinary 
difficulty. In the accomplishment of this result attention must 
be concentrated primarily on the content of what is read. If 
attention is directed too largely to the mechanics of reading, 
it is probable that reading will become a process of word-calling 
rather than of thought-getting. If attention is not directed 
to the content of what is read, the pupil will probably lose 
interest in reading and will not put forth that type of persistent 
effort which is prerequisite to rapid progress. 

By the time a pupil enters the second grade, he has learned 
to associate meanings to the words of simple selections, he has 
mastered a reading vocabulary of a few hundred words, he has 
gained some power in the recognition of new words, and he is 
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able to read simple, interesting selections independently with 
a fair degree of success. On the other hand, he is unable to 
recognize at sight many words which he hears daily in the 
conversation of his parents and friends, he recognizes individual 
words rather than groups of words at each fixation of the eyes, 
and he is unable to read with a great deal of fluency. Further 
progress in reading is dependent on the development of addi- 
tional skill in the recognition of unfamiliar words and greater 
fluency in the grouping of words. The major problems of the 
second and third grades relate, therefore, to the development of 
ability along three lines: namely, {a) comprehension, {b) rate 
and fluency, and {c) accuracy and independence. In order to 
secure eflfective progress along these lines pupils should be 
given frequent opportunity to read so that various habits which 
have been partially developed in the first grade will be more 
effectively established. Furthermore, it is necessary to intro- 
duce pupils gradually to selections of increasing difficulty in 
order that they may gain power in attacking increasingly 
difficult problems both from the standpoint of meaning and 
of pronunciation. 

Indianapolis endeavors to meet the varying needs of pupils 
in reading in the second and third grades by means of varied 
types of reading exercises. In the first place, the distinction 
between oral reading and silent reading is emphasized. On 
December 9, 1916, a bulletin was issued by the primary super- 
visor in which attention was called to various problems which 
arise in connection with oral- and silent-reading instruction. 
The kind of selections appropriate for each type of reading 
exercise was discussed as follows: 

1. Oral-reading instruction: 

a) Suited to easier selections which make up the extensive reading 
of the grades. 

b) Appropriate for incidental use in silent-reading exercises. Should 
be used whenever needed to bring out particular points of meaning. 
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1. Silent-reading instruction: 

a) Suited to intensive work with difficult selections. Leaves the 
child free to concentrate on meanings. 

b) Appropriate for increasing the rapid grasp of easy material. 
Makes possible the development of individual rate in reading. 

The points to be observed in oral- and silent-reading 
instruction were outlined as follows: 

I. The teaching of oral reading involves: 

a) A social spirit in the class through which individuals make definite 
contributions to the pleasure or information of the group. The 
members of the class may or may not have in their own hands the 
selection which is read. 

b) A selection sufficiently within the reading ability of the pupils 
to insure clear and quick grasp of thought, and adequate oral 
rendition. 

c) Careful attention to the technique of oral reading in order that 
the meaning may be effectively expressed. In this connection 
emphasis should be given to such points as accuracy of pronun- 
ciation, character of expression, voice quality, etc. 

1. The teaching of a difficult selection through silent-reading requires: 
a) A real estimate of each selection in regard to its sequence of 
thought, the clearness with which it presents the important ideas, 
and the type of reaction from the children to which it best lends 
itself. This reaction may take the form of questions and answers, 
discussions, dramatic representations, reproductions, drawings, 
etc. 
i) Close guidance of class. The selection should be handled in small 
units. Errors of interpretation should be corrected by re-reading. 
Special help should be given on difficult words and expressions. 
The teacher should be mentally alert and quick to direct. 

In addition to distinct emphasis on oral reading and silent 
reading as outlined in the preceding paragraphs, Indianapolis 
endeavors to meet the various needs of pupils by a differentia- 
tion between the morning and afternoon reading exercises. 
In many schools the morning recitation consists of an intensive 
study of a selection in the basic reader and the afternoon 
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exercise includes a large amount of sight reading. The purpose 
of the morning recitation is to make a careful study of an 
assigned selection, to discuss various problems which arise in 
connection with it, and to aid the pupils in such matters as 
pronunciation, grouping, fluent expression, etc. The recitation 
of the afternoon centers about some interesting story in a 
supplementary reader. This reading is done at sight and 
proceeds with little interruption. Whenever a pupil encounters 
a difficult word, it is pronounced by the teacher or by some 
member of the class, and the reading continues. The chief 
purpose of the hour is to read and enjoy the story. The selec- 
tions chosen for the afternoon exercises are noticeably easier 
than the selections studied in the morning. The arguments in 
favor of simple selections are that the pupils are able to read 
pages rather than paragraphs, they become intensely interested 
in the content of what is read, they group their words effectively 
when relieved of the necessity of working out new meanings 
and pronunciations, their rate and fluency improve, and keen 
interest in reading develops. 

The various methods which have been outlined above by 
means of which the teachers of Indianapolis meet the different 
needs of pupils in reading are in harmony with practices which 
prevail in many progressive school systems. The distinction 
between oral reading and silent reading is to be encouraged. 
Oral reading is unquestionably appropriate during the second 
and third grades, when pupils are acquiring a thorough mastery 
of the mechanics of reading, inasmuch as such exercises enable 
the teacher to determine what the strong and weak points are 
in the pupil's reading. Silent reading, on the other hand, 
assumes increasing importance at this time for the following 
reasons: {a) Many pupils acquire reading ability so rapidly 
that silent reading becomes a more economical and effective 
method of reading as early as the end of the second grade. 
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(b) Many recitations in various subjects in the second and 
third grades can be conducted much more economically if 
pupils have been sufficiently trained in the art of silent reading 
to enable them to secure information independently from 
printed materials, (c) Pupils are rapidly approaching the 
period in their school life during which numerous demands 
will be made on them for the silent study of large amounts of 
subject-matter. Furthermore, the distinction which is made 
in many schools between the intensive study of selections and 
sight reading is very appropriate, inasmuch as these two types 
of recitations afford opportunity for emphasizing various 
phases of reading ability. The problems which teachers of the 
second and third grades encounter in making application of 
these methods will be discussed under the following topics: 
(«) comprehension; {b) rate and fluency; and {c) accuracy and 
independence. 

The improvement of ability to comprehend presents a 
problem which is common to every reading exercise. We have 
evidence from various sources that the teachers of Indianapolis 
give effective attention to the problem of comprehension in 
these grades. Diagram IX shows that the achievement of 
second- and third-grade pupils compares favorably with the 
average achievement of pupils in thirteen cities. Furthermore, 
the teachers' answers to the question concerning the directions 
given to pupils previous to their study of a recitation relate 
almost wholly to comprehension. Some of the devices 
employed are as follows: questions are written on the board 
and the pupils are directed to find the answers to them; pupils 
are directed to write questions concerning the more difficult 
portions of the selections; pupils are frequently asked to read 
an assigned story and to write a brief synopsis, to draw a 
picture which illustrates some phase of the story, or to prepare 
to act the part of one of the characters; at other times, pupils 
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are assigned a large problem which should be worked out during 
the course of the reading. The presence of a problem during 
the preparation of a reading lesson is certainly commendable, 
and its use should be encouraged. 

Classroom observations and the written reports of the 
teachers showed that during many recitations attention was 
directed primarily to the meaning of what was read. Pupils 
were frequently asked to reproduce the story or to answer 
important questions in regard to the content of what was read, 
leading characters were compared, situations or characters 
were described, and selections were dramatized. While 
excellent results were secured in many classrooms through the 
use of such methods, the tendency on the part of many teachers 
was to discuss the selections in too great detail. For illustra- 
tion, one teacher described her plan as follows: "Pupils read 
one sentence at a time, and questions are asked continually to 
check mastery of content." One teacher was observed who 
spent ten minutes in a detailed discussion of six sentences in the 
first paragraph of a selection. Situations might arise in which 
detailed discussions of this type would be appropriate. In this 
case, however, the method was followed because conscientious 
teachers wished to leave nothing undone which might aid in 
securing a thorough comprehension of what was read. The 
criticism which has just been offered should not be interpreted 
to justify less attention to meanings. It does imply, however, 
that there is need for a careful study of the devices which are 
employed in associating meanings and symbols. Detailed 
questions, which interrupt the thread of the story continually 
and which exercise verbal memory primarily, should be 
replaced by larger questions or problems, the answers to which 
include the essential points of an entire selection. It is the 
latter type of question or problem which stimulates interest, 
leads to discrimination, and results in a coherent series of 
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ideas in regard to the content of the selection which has 
been read. 

The second problem which confronts the second and third 
grades relates to rate and fluency of reading. Diagram VIII 
revealed the fact that the pupils of the second and third grades 
read somewhat more slowly than pupils of other cities. Slow- 
ness in oral reading may be due to a variety of causes: {a) a 
pupil may fail to recognize individual words readily; {b) he may 
not have reached the point in his development when his eye 
takes in more than one word at a single fixation; {c) he may be 
slow by nature; or {d) he may have difficulty in comprehending 
what he reads and therefore be unable to move on rapidly to 
the following passages. When a pupil reaches the second grade, 
he has usually acquired a reading vocabulary which includes 
several hundred words. Some of these words he recognizes 
instantly, while others require a brief period of study before 
they are recognized. Again, some pupils have learned to group 
words effectively and to read with considerable fluency. Other 
pupils read slowly, haltingly, and one word at a time. Ease 
and fluency in reading come when people can group words 
effectively as rapidly as the voice can vocalize them. The rate 
of reading in Indianapolis is slow because the pupils do not 
read sufficiently to form those associations and habits on which 
fluency depends. The majority of the recitations observed 
gave only limited opportunity for reading. The pupils of these 
grades need to read page after page, instead of sentences and 
phrases, if they are to establish those fundamental habits and 
associations which are necessary for the development of fluent 
readers. 

One of the cities with which Indianapolis was compared 
secures excellent results in this phase of reading instruction 
through quantitative sight reading. Daily exercises are con- 
ducted in which pupils read page after page without detailed 
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comments or discussion. The reading is done at sight in 
connection with relatively easy selections concerning some 
problem in which the pupils are interested. At the time that 
one class was visited the pupils were working on the problem 
of how cotton is grown and marketed. The pupils in turn read 
long passages, commenting occasionally on the significant 
points. Whenever it was needed, the teacher gave effective 
help on difficult words, but in a way which did not take the 
attention and interest from the main points of the story. A list 
was kept of the common words upon which help was needed, 
and at the close of the hour or in some special drill period these 
words were studied in detail. Such exercises bring the pupil 
in contact daily with pages of material and provide abundant 
opportunity for the association of symbol, meaning, and pro- 
nunciation. If these selections are wisely chosen, the pupils 
encounter relatively few difficulties at any one time. The 
results are that words which were partly familiar are fully 
mastered, groups of words are recognized at one fixation of the 
eyes, rate of reading increases, and oral expression improves 
noticeably. 

In connection with quantitative reading exercises of the 
type described above, the pupils who were observed not only 
read the story, but they contributed many interesting, relevant 
facts which had been learned outside of the classroom. They 
brought in objects or materials which related to the problem 
at hand, and they told or read to the class interesting contribu- 
tions which they had found in other books. At the end of the 
day they wrote significant sentences based on the reading of 
the hour, and at the end of the week they wrote short stories 
which summarized their readings. Through the use of such 
methods, attention can be centered on the content of what is 
read, and permanent interest in reading can be developed, 
because the pupil discovers that he is rapidly mastering the 
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process of reading and that he has reached a point in his 
development where he can secure interesting information and 
pleasure from his reading without great effort. Much oral 
reading once a day is recommended for second- and third- 
grade classes of Indianapolis. Attention should be centered 
primarily on the content of what is read, but the exercises 
should be so conducted that the habits and associations which 
are prerequisite to fluent reading have abundant opportunity 
to develop effectively. 

A third problem in oral-reading instruction relates to 
accuracy and independence. Diagram VI showed clearly that 
Indianapolis does not eliminate simple errors in the second and 
third grades as rapidly as do many other cities. Diagram VII 
showed that teachers of different sections of the same grade 
secure widely different results in accuracy. Classes were 
observed in which the teacher was inaccurate or unable to 
offer effective help when the pupils encountered difficulties. 
It is evident from these facts that more attention should be 
given to this phase of instruction. The work on word analysis 
and on the quick recognition of words which was recommended 
for the first grade should be continued in the second grade and 
in many cases in the third grade. Special drill periods should 
be utilized for this purpose. As soon as possible the pupil 
should be held responsible in study-recitations for the applica- 
tion of his knowledge of phonics to the words which cause 
difficulty. This should be done, however, without making the 
content of what is read any less significant or important. 

Silent-reading exercises of two types are conducted in 
Indianapolis. The first consists of an intensive study of a 
difficult selection during the recitation period. Some very 
interesting and profitable exercises of this type were observed 
in which the pupils were asked to read passages silently and 
then to discuss the content of what they had read. Two 
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tendencies were observed in some of these study-recitations 
which are questionable. Too frequently the pupils read with- 
out a significant problem in mind, and in a number of recita- 
tions the discussions were too detailed to insure interest and 
keen participation. The second type of silent-reading exercise 
consists of the rapid reading of relatively easy selections- 
Such exercises bring the pupils in contact with a wide range of 
reading material and improve their ability to associate mean- 
ings and symbols accurately and quickly. These exercises can 
be supplemented frequently by asking pupils to read a short 
selection quickly in order to find new points which are relevant 
to a problem under consideration, or to locate difficult words. 
Such exercises are effective with pupils in the lower grades in 
increasing their visual span and their reading rate. They are 
effective with pupils of all grades in developing their ability 
to weigh the relative importance of various phases of the 
subject-matter which is read. From day to day teachers in 
the second and third grades should provide exercises which 
are calculated to improve the ability of their pupils along the 
various lines which contribute to the development of an 
effective silent reader. 

Previous investigations of reading achievement have 
shown clearly the importance of an abundance of supple- 
mentary reading material. In St. Louis, where the results in 
both oral and silent reading were distinctly superior, it was 
found that the schools were well provided in most cases with a 
great variety of books. Many pupils read at least one book 
each week in addition to the regularly assigned readings. 
A careful study of the achievement of different pupils revealed 
strong evidence in support of the contention that the pupil 
who reads most widely is generally the most effective reader. 
This conclusion is in harmony with natural expectations, 
inasmuch as quantitative reading gives wide opportunity for 
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the acquisition of varied experiences which aid in interpreta- 
tion and for the development of various habits on which 
effective reading depends. Indianapolis ranks relatively low 
in the provision which it makes for outside reading. More 
supplementary readers are necessary. Larger school libraries 
are needed. More liberal provision of books should be stimu- 
lated by the teacher through the reading or telling of parts of 
interesting stories. The quality of the reading should be 
checked by requiring frequent oral or written statements in 
regard to the content of the books which have been read by 
individual pupils. 

The discussion of the needs of second- and third-grade 
pupils has emphasized the varied nature of the problems which 
are common to these grades. Intelligent direction of instruc- 
tion presupposes definite information in regard to the strong 
and weak points in the reading ability of pupils. Frequent 
objective tests of the achievement of a class or of individual 
pupils furnish the best means yet devised for securing the 
information which is needed. The standard oral- and silent- 
reading tests which were used in this investigation secured a 
large fund of information which has not been included in the 
report. The oral-reading tests revealed wide individual 
differences in achievement, characteristic errors of individuals 
and whole classes, the relation of difficulty of subject-matter 
to rate and accuracy of oral reading, etc. The silent-reading 
tests showed characteristic difficulties encountered by pupils 
in interpreting what they read. It is recommended that all 
schools in which the tests were given make careful studies of 
these original records in order to secure detailed information 
in regard to the strong and weak points of the pupils who were 
tested in reading. When the records have been carefully 
examined and the most urgent needs of the individual pupils 
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have been determined, remedial measures which will lead to 
improvement should be undertaken immediately. 

The more important suggestions which have been offered 
concerning the teaching of reading in the second and third 
grades can be summarized as follows: 

1 . The second and third grades form an appropriate period 
for the establishment of the fundamental associations and 
habits which are involved in associating meanings and symbols. 
In this connection the important problems relate to improve- 
ment in (a) comprehension, (i>) rate and fluency, and (c) 
accuracy and independence. 

2. Indianapolis endeavors to meet the varying needs of 
second- and third-grade pupils in two ways: (a) by conducting 
carefully organized exercises in both oral and silent reading, 
and (l>) by much oral reading at sight to aid in the establish- 
ment of the associations and habits upon which effective read- 
ing depends and (c) by the intensive study of selections of in- 
creasing difficulty. 

3. Although Indianapolis concentrates attention on the 
content of what is read, there is a tendency to discuss the 
selections in too great detail, thus destroying interest and 
leading to emphasis on points of minor importance rather than 
on the most significant issues of a selection. 

4. The inferiority of pupils of Indianapolis in rate and 
fluency of reading is due to the fact that the pupils do not 
have sufficient opportunity to read. Frequent oral- and 
silent-reading exercises including a large quantity of reading 
material are recommended to secure improvement in rate 
and fluency. 

5. The low record of Indianapolis in accuracy of pronuncia- 
tion is due to the fact that pupils do not have adequate training 
in word analysis. Phonetic training which was recommended 
for the first grade should be continued in the second and third 
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grades to the end that pupils may recognize quickly and 
accurately simple, unfamiliar words. 

6. A larger supply of supplementary reading books should 
be provided for pupils of these grades in order that they may 
have the opportunity to read more books both in and out of 
school than they have at present. Previous investigations 
show that quantitative reading is essential to rapid progress. 

7. Frequent tests should be made of the progress which 
pupils are making in various phases of oral and silent reading 
in order to secure definite information concerning the most 
urgent needs of classes and of individual pupils. 



